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AN  INTEREST  INVENTORY  FOR  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  OF  THE  BLIND 


SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  PH.D. 


This  article  describes  an  adaptation  of  the 
Kudcr  Preference  Record,  with  detailed  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use  in  residential  schools  and 
counseling  centers,  and  gives  the  results  of 
its  use  with  the  whole  upper  school  at  Perkins 
Institution  this  winter. 

The  value  of  interest  inventories  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  hy  Bingham:^  “Significant  symp¬ 
toms  of  aptitude,”  he  writes,  “may  be  found 
in  what  a  person  says  about  his  interests  .  .  . 
To  this  end,  wide  use  has  been  made  of  paper- 

'Binjtham,  Walter  Van  Dyke.  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude 
Testing.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937,  p.  70. 


After  extensive  preparation  through  specialized  study 
in  universities  both  here  and  abroatl.  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes  became  professor  of  psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  in  1906  and  held  that  position  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1940.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of 
Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution.  Several 
other  articles  by  Dr.  Hayes  dealing  with  the  adaptation 
of  tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  blind  have 
jppeared  in  the  Oulloo((. 


and-pencil  blanks,  interest  inventories  and 
questionnaires.  By  such  methods,  instead  of 
measuring  interests  directly,  or  inferring  them 
indirectly  from  tests  of  information,  we  study 
what  a  person  says  his  preferences  are.  The 
best  of  these  blanks  have  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  valued  aids  in  counseling  .  .  .Two 
functions  of  interest  questionnaires  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  when  the  merits  of  vari¬ 
ous  blanks  are  being  compared.  The  stirtju- 
lative  function  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  a 
blank  to  encourage  thoughtful  self-scrutiny, 
in  the  very  process  of  filling  it  out.  A  good 
blank  leads  a  person  to  think  about  his  in¬ 
terests,  to  notice  his  preferences  for  various 
kinds  of  activity,  his  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  different  school  subjects,  types  of 
reading  and  of  recreation,  varieties  of  work 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  his  liking 
or  dislike  for  various  sorts  of  people;  and  to 
ponder  the  reasons  for  these  indications  of  his 
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interests  together  with  their  bearing  on  his 
educational  and  vocational  plans.  The  blank 
should  offer  a  representative  sample  list  of 
items — educational,  recreational,  occupational 
and  personal — so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  checks  it  in  canvassing  his  differ¬ 
ent  interests  systematically.  It  will  then  draw 
his  attention  to  interests  which,  without  a 
planned  review,  he  might  overlook.  It  will 
also  suggest  to  him  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
he  might  wish  to  develop  interests  hitherto 
dormant.  In  each  of  these  ways  the  blank  per¬ 
forms  a  stimulative  function.  The  informative 
function  may  be  illustrated  in  the  use  of 
specially  constructed  blanks  to  disclose  some¬ 
thing  otherwise  obscure  regarding  a  person’s 
interests,  such  as  the  degree  of  similarity  or 
dissimilarity  between  his  interest  pattern  and 
the  patterns  characteristic  of  people  pursuing 
certain  fields  of  study  or  employment  which 
he  is  contemplating.” 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  is  a  serious 
scientific  attempt  to  provide  an  interest  in¬ 
ventory  which  will  serve  these  functions.  Its 
purpose  is  defined  by  its  author  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  “Occupations  often  are  chosen  by 
young  people  because  of  some  chance  influ¬ 
ence  rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  occupational  field.  Even  if  the 
idea  of  surveying  the  whole  range  of  occupa¬ 
tions  occurs  to  a  young  person,  he  is  likely  to 
he  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
task.  Some  way  of  narrowing  the  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation  to  a  comprehensible  size  is  needed. 

“The  Preference  Record  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  making  a  systematic  approach  to 
this  problem.  By  means  of  the  scores  obtained, 
a  young  person’s  attention  may  be  directed 
toward  occupational  areas  which  appear  to 
be  particularly  promising  in  the  light  of  his 
preferences.  In  many  cases  a  person’s  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  called  to  an  occupation  for  which 
he  is  suited,  but  which  he  had  not  previously 


*Kuder,  G.  Frederic.  Manual  for  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record.  Chica);o:  Science  Research  Associates. 


considered  simply  because  he  was  not  familiar  t 
with  it.  I 

“The  specific  uses  of  the  Kuder  Prefcrcna  1 
Record  for  vocational  guidance  are  considered 
to  be: 

1.  Pointing  out  vocations  with  which  the 

student  may  not  be  familiar  but  which  b-  i 
volve  activities  of  the  type  for  which  he  has 
expressed  preference.  Such  vocations  deserve  ^ 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  measures  of  i 
ability.  I 

2.  Checking  on  whether  a  person’s  choice  rf 

an  occupation  is  consistent  with  the  type  of  i 
thing  he  ordinarily  prefers  to  do.  If  the  chmce 
has  not  been  made  on  the  basis  of  familiarity 
with  the  occupation  in  question,  the  choice  ! 
may  be  a  poor  one.  Sometimes  an. adolescent 
makes  a  choice  because  he  admires  a  person 
in  the  occupation  chosen,  or  because  the  occu¬ 
pation  is  being  chosen  by  friends,  or  because  ; 
it  is  one  which  involves  much  prestige  fw 
adolescents.  A  check  on  such  choices  is  desir¬ 
able  before  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  so  far  ; 
advanced  that  a  choice  cannot  be  easily 
changed.”  ' 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  is  presented 
in  a  form  and  by  means  of  a  technique  which  i 
is  quite  intriguing  to  seeing  adolescents.  A  1 
long  list  of  activities  is  presented  in  groups  of  : 
three,  from  which  the  subject  is  to  select  the  I 
one  he  would  most  like  to  do,  and  the  one  | 
which  he  would  least  like  to  do.  He  indicates  | 
his  choices  by  pricking  with  a  pin  through  ii 
small  circles  in  the  padded  record  sheet,  and,  i 
when  he  has  completed  the  test,  which  takes  j 
about  a  half  hour,  he  turns  over  the  sheets  and  j 
counts  the  pin  pricks  which  correspond  with 
circles  printed  in  the  keys  on  the  back  of  the 
record  sheets.  Then  he  draws  his  own  profile  1; 
of  interests,  which  fall  into  nine  areas,  named:  ; 
Mechanical,  Computational,  Scientific,  Per-  : 
suasive.  Artistic,  Literary,  Musical,  Social  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Clerical.  His  profile  is  studied  and 
interpreted  by  the  counselor  by  reference  to  a 
table  of  occupations,  grouped  according  to 
their  demands  upon  the  activities  involved  in 
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the  nine  areas  measured.  If  his  profile  shows 
only  one  high  score — above  the  75th  percentile 
—the  occupations  to  be  considered  first  will 
be  found  under  the  digit  corresponding  to  his 
high  area;  if  he  has  two  high  scores,  and  these 
arc  in  areas  one  and  three,  for  example,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  list  13,  etc.  If  there 
are  no  scores  above  the  75th  percentile,  scores 
above  the  65th  percentile  are  to  be  inspected, 
though  they  probably  have  less  significance. 
If  the  scores  are  all  near  the  medians,  it  may 
be  that  the  subject  has  no  well-defined  inter¬ 
ests;  that  he  may  have  filled  out  the  blank 
carelessly,  or  that  his  occupational  interests 
may  fall  in  the  fields  of  personal  service  or 
manual  labor.  Of  course  all  other  information 
about  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
counseling. 

Counseling  blind  adolescents  is  of  course  far 
more  difficult,  since  so  many  activities  require 
vision,  but  the  long  list  of  occupations  in 
which  blind  people  have  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  creates  a  demand  for  the  use  of  any  de¬ 
vice  which  will  assist  in  their  suitable  place¬ 
ment.  Five  years  ago.  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
then  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  made  an 
adjustment  of  the  technique  for  giving  the 
test  to  blind  pupils.  It  did  not  seem  feasible 
to  put  the  text  into  braille,  partly  because  of 
the  slowness  of  braille  reading  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  very  clumsy  to  read  a  braille 
pamphlet  and  record  the  answers  on  a  braille 
slate.  To  give  the  test  by  reading  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  each  pupil  while  the  reader  recorded 
his  answers,  was  very  time<onsuming.  So  he 
decided  to  save  the  tester’s  time  by  testing  a 
group  of  students  together;  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  blind  subjects  to  record  their 
choices  by  pricking  through  the  regular  rec¬ 
ord  sheets  (so  that  the  scoring  keys  printed  on 
the  back  could  be  used),  he  made  an  embossed 
replica  of  the  print  record  sheet,  with  braille 
dots  to  correspond  with  the  printed  circles. 
These  embossed  sheets  were  glued  in  position 
and  the  group  of  pupils  pricked  the  dots  with 


pins  as  the  tester  read  the  sets  of  activities  to 
them.  An  account  of  his  method  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  appear  in  the  May  1944  issue 
of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Quimby  also  proposed  certain  changes 
in  the  list  of  activities  published  by  Dr.  Kuder, 
since  some  of  them  were  patently  unsuitable 
for  blind  subjects.  For  “Draw  sketches  of 
birds”  he  substituted  “Make  models  of  birds”; 
for  “Take  a  course  in  modern  painting”  he 
substituted  “Take  a  course  in  modern  sculp¬ 
ture”,  etc.  In  a  number  of  cases  he  simply 
added  the  word  “braille”  when  libraries, 
books  or  manuscripts  are  mentioned. 

In  the  further  adaptation  of  the  test,  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article,  three  advances  upon 
Dr.  Quimby’s  method  have  been  attempted. 

1.  A  new  and  much  enlarged  dot  sheet  has 
been  prepared,  in  which  the  dots  are  so  spaced 
that  they  may  be  much  more  easily  distin¬ 
guished,  and  embossed  squares  are  raised 
around  each  set  of  twelve  dots.  This  makes  it 
much  easier  for  the  subjects  to  keep  their 
place,  since  they  can  constantly  check  their 
position  by  counting  squares  from  the  top 
down  and  from  the  left,  as  the  tester  names 
the  square  they  are  to  work  in.  Special  sets  of 
stencil  keys  are  provided  which  fit  the  large 
dot  sheets  and  make  scoring  as  easy  and  rapid 
as  the  scoring  method  provided  for  the  seeing. 
The  regular  profile  sheets  are  used  in  the 
same  way  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing. 

2.  Instead  of  pricking  dots  with  a  pin,  the 
subjects  are  asked  to  mark  the  dots  corres¬ 
ponding  with  their  choices  by  using  a  short 
pencil,  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  have 
learned  to  mark  answers  in  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  in  their  school  work.  But 
our  exjjerience  in  testing  groups  of  upf)er 
school  pupils  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  pre¬ 
liminary  practice  with  dot  sheets,  and  careful 
directions  for  moving  from  square  to  square, 
pupils  occasionally  lose  their  place  and  mark 
incorrectly  through  inattention,  lack  of  skill 
in  orientation  or  coordination,  inability  to 
translate  verbal  instructions  into  action,  or 
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perhaps  difficulty  in  hearing  the  directions. 
So  we  strongly  recommend  the  presence  of  an 
assistant  who  will  constantly  move  about  the 
room  while  the  test  is  in  progress,  to  make 
sure  that  all  pupils  are  marking  in  the  proper 
squares,  to  assist  those  who  change  their 
minds  and  wish  to  make  their  choices  differ¬ 
ently,  to  see  that  pencil  points  have  not  been 
broken  or  become  too  short  to  make  marks, 
and  to  help  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

3.  Detailed  instructions  are  offered,  giving 
directions  for  the  practice  period  with  small 
dot  sheets  before  the  test;  and  the  exact  words 
to  be  used  by  the  tester  have  been  printed  in 
quotation  marks.  This  avoids  any  confusion 
concerning  what  to  read  and  what  to  omit 
from  the  seeing  directions,  and  assures  uni¬ 
formity  in  testing  blind  subjects — a  prime 
requisite  for  results  of  value  for  later  com¬ 
parative  research. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  GIVING  BLIND 
SUBJECTS  THE  KUDER  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  RECORD  TEST 

(Copyright  1944  by  G.  Frederic  Kuder) 
Arranged  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  using 
the  substitute  activities  suggested  for  the  blind 
by  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby. 

Materials  Needed: 

For  each  pupil  to  be  tested 

a.  A  short  pencil  about  the  size  of  a  golf 
pencil 

b.  One  small  dot  sheet  with  the  upper 
left  corner  cut  off,  to  be  used  for  pre¬ 
liminary  practice  at  the  first  sitting 

c.  Two  large  dot  sheets  having  twelve 
,  dots  in  a  square,  seven  squares  across 

and  six  squares  down  the  sheet.  The 
upper  left  hand  corner  should  be  cut 
off,  so  that  all  subjects  will  start  in  the 
same  square. 

d.  One  profile  sheet 

For  the  tester  (who  should  have  the  help  of 


a  seeing  assistant,  when  administering  a 
test  to  a  group) 

a.  The  Kuder  booklet  of  activities,  with 
the  Quimby  substitute  activities  writ¬ 
ten  in,  and  along  the  left  margin  of 
each  page  the  numbers  1-7  for  the 
sets  of  activities  from  A  to  W,  and  a 
second  set  of  the  numbers  1-7  for  the 
sets  X  to  t.  These  numbers  will  be  used 
by  the  tester  to  help  the  subjects  in 
finding  and  working  in  the  proper 
squares. 


Corrections  to  be  Made  in  the  Acnvrms,  i 
(after  Neal  Quimby)  | 

Page  i.M  ‘Make  models  of  birds’.  i.U,V,W.  ' 
Before  ‘library’  insert  ‘braille’  1 

Page  i.m  ‘Make  a  model  of  an  interesting  ^ 
scene’ 

Page  i.n  Substitute  ‘art  work’  for  ‘famous  ‘ 
paintings’ 

Page  i.r  ‘Take  a  course  in  modelling’ 

Page  2.E  After  ‘numbers’  insert  ‘in  a  braille  | 
file’  j! 

Page  2.Y  ‘Read  braille  manuscripts’.  2.I  ‘Clas-  f: 

sify  braille  papers’  ) 

Page  3.a  ‘Make  models  for  a  unit  on  the  his-  ^ 
tory  of  the  world’  : 

Page  3.1  Put  ‘braille’  before  ‘manuscripts’ 

Page  4.A  After  ‘stamp’  put  ‘or  coin’.  4.Q  ‘Do  j 
modelling  in  clay’  | 

Page  4.x  ‘Model  an  interesting  scene’.  4.6  Sub-  ' 
stitute  ‘braille’  for  ‘city’  j 

Page  6.C  Substitute  ‘sculpture’  for  ‘painting’  : 
Page  7.n  ‘Be  a  sculptor’.  9.G  Substitute  ;( 
‘crippled’  for  ‘blind’  I 

Page  lO.G  Add  ‘or  write  the  story  to  accom- 
pany  the  strip’  I 

Page  lo.V  Cross  out  ‘and  paint’ 

Page  ii.Q  ‘Read  braille  manuscripts,  etc.’  I 
Page  I i.X  ‘Make  models  for  a  magazine  story’.  | 
1 1. e ‘Braille  newspaper’  t 

Page  ii.s  ‘Model  a  scene  to  be  placed  in  a  i 
big  building’ 

b.  A  set  of  scoring  stencils  to  fit  the  large  { 
dot  sheets 
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c.  The  Kuder  Manual  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  results 

Time  Required: 

A  group  of  15-20  blind  pupils  may  be 
handled  at  once,  thus  effecting  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  time  over  the  individual 
method  of  giving  the  test. 

Approximately  two  hours  will  be  needed 
for  each  group.  The  introductory  explana¬ 
tions  will  require  from  15-20  minutes,  if  the 
subjects  have  had  previous  experience  mark¬ 
ing  braille  or  dot  test  sheets  with  a  pencil. 
Four  or  five  pages  of  the  test  can  be  given 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  hour;  at  the 
second  session  practically  no  time  will  be 
needed  for  explanations,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
test  can  be  given. 

The  second  session  may  be  given  after  a 
rest,  but  pupils  in  school  will  probably  re¬ 
turn  to  the  test  with  greater  enthusiasm  if 
several  days  (or  a  week)  intervene. 

Introductory  Explanations: 

Call  the  group  to  attention  and  then  say : 
“Many  people  believe  that  we  will  do  our 
best  work  in  the  world  if  we  get  a  job  where 
we  are  allowed  to  do  what  we  like  to  do  most. 
Today  I  shall  read  to  you  a  long  list  of  activi¬ 
ties,  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  In  each 
group  you  are  to  consider  which  of  the  three 
you  would  most  like  to  do,  and  which  you 
would  least  like  to  do.  The  scores  we  get  may 
be  valuable  in  helping  you  to  select  an  occu¬ 
pation  for  your  life  work. 

“This  is  not  a  test  of  ability.  There  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers.  An  answer  is  right 
only  if  it  is  a  true  expression  of  your  own 
preference.  We  will  give  you  groups  of  items 
like  the  following: 

To  hoys-.  “Which  would  you  boys  most  like 
to  do.  and  which  would  you  least  like  to 
do? 

Be  an  insurance  agent 
Run  a  newsstand 
Be  a  piano  tuner 
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To  girls-.  “Which  would  you  girls  most  like 
to  do,  and  which  would  you  least  like  to 
do? 

Be  a  saleswoman  in  a  store 
Be  a  factory  worker 
Be  an  ediphone  operator 

“Some  of  the  occupations  I  shall  name  in¬ 
volve  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  and 
training.  In  such  cases  make  your  choice  on 
the  assumption  that  you  could  first  have  the 
training  and  experience  necessary.  Do  not 
choose  an  activity  merely  because  it  is  new  or 
unusual.  Make  your  choices  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  would  like  to  do  as  a  regular  thing, 
if  you  were  equally  familiar  with  all  the 
activities. 

“In  some  cases  you  may  find  that  you  like 
all  three  activities  in  a  group:  in  other  cases 
you  may  find  all  three  unpleasant.  Please 
make  choices  for  every  group  even  though 
the  decision  may  be  difficult. 

“Now  I  will  explain  how  you  are  to  record 
your  choices.  Here  is  a  small  practice  sheet 
and  a  pencil.  (Tester  and  assistant  will  pass 
them  around).  Hold  the  pencil  in  your  right 
hand  and  look  at  the  sheet  of  dots  with  both 
hands.  We  will  begin  at  the  upper  left  hand 
corner,  which,  you  will  see,  has  been  cut  off. 
Notice  the  square  made  of  raised  lines  and  in¬ 
side  the  square  the  twelve  dots  in  rows  of 
three.  Now  consider  that  each  dot  is  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  one  of  the  three  activities  I  read, 
and  that  you  are  to  mark  what  you  most  like 
to  do  in  the  first  row,  and  what  you  least  like 
to  do  in  the  second  row. 

“Recall  the  sample  activities  I  gave  you. 
Which  would  you  most  like  to  do,  and  which 
would  you  least  like  to  do?  Record  your 
choice  as  follows.  If  you  would  most  like  to  be 
an  insurance  agent,  which  was  number  i, 
cover  the  first  dot  in  the  top  row  with  a 
finger  of  your  left  hand  and  make  a  mark 
up  and  down  at  the  side  of  your  finger,  hit¬ 
ting  the  dot  if  you  can.  If  you  would  most 
like  to  run  a  newsstand,  mark  the  sec- 
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ond  dot.  If  you  would  most  like  to  be  a  piano 
tuner,  mark  the  third  dot.  Now  move  down 
to  the  second  row  of  three  dots  and  record 
what  you  would  least  like  to  do,  in  the  same 
way. 

For  girls,  use  the  activities  suggested  for  them, 
in  the  same  way. 

“Now  move  into  the  second  square  to  the 
right  and  mark  your  choice  for  a  second  set 
of  activities. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do?” 

For  boys:  For  girls: 

Listen  to  the  radio  Play  cards 

Go  to  a  concert  Go  fishing 

Go  to  bed  Go  to  a  tea  party 

Read  the  activities  twice. 

“Are  there  any  questions?  .  .  .  Practice 
marking  dots  on  the  small  sheet  while  we 
pass  you  the  large  sheets  we  will  use  in  the 
test.” 

Say:  “If  you  can  write  your  name  with  the 
pencil,  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  with  the 

date,  which  is . ;  if  not,  my  assistant 

will  do  it  for  you.  Be  sure  you  have  the  cut¬ 
off  co’-ner  at  the  upper  left.” 

When  all  are  ready,  say: 

“Now  we  will  begin  the  test.  Notice  that 
this  sheet  is  embossed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
small  sheet,  twelve  dots  in  a  square;  that 
there  are  seven  squares  across  the  top,  and 
six  squares  from  top  to  bottom.  We  shall 
work  across  the  sheet,  using  the  first  two  rows 
of  three  dots  in  each  square  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  and  then  back  to  the  left  to  start 
again.  Put  a  finger  in  the  first  square  at  the 
upper  left,  on  the  top  row  of  dots,  and  be 
ready  for  the  first  set  of  activities.  I  will  read 
each  set  twice,  so  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  them. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

1.  Work  mathematical  puzzles 

2.  Play  checkers 


3.  Work  mechanical  puzzles 

(Read  three  activities  twice) 

“In  the  top  row  of  dots  record  what  you 
would  most  like  to  do,  and  in  the  second  row 
record  what  you  would  least  like  to  do. 

“Now  move  over  to  the  second  square  to 
the  right  and  I  will  read  the  second  set. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

1.  Read  about  how  language  is  changing 

2.  Read  about  plans  to  improve  slum  dis¬ 
tricts 

3.  Read  about  prominent  political  person¬ 
alities  ^ 

(The  assistant  should  keep  moving  about  the 
room,  to  make  sure  that  all  pupils  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  correct  square.  If  any  student  loses 
his  place  or  wishes  further  repetition  of  the 
alternative  activities,  they  should  be  read 
again.  After  a  page  or  so,  this  will  rarely 
occur.) 

Continue  the  reading,  prefacing  each  set 
by  the  number  of  the  square  to  be  used.  When 
the  seventh  set  has  been  given,  say:  “Now 
move  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  paper,  locate 
the  first  square  at  the  upper  left  and  put  your 
finger  on  the  third  row  of  dots.  We  shall  use 
the  third  and  fourth  rows  of  dots  for  the  next 
set  of  activities.  ‘Which  would  you  most  like 
to  do,  etc.’  ” 

After  the  first  page  of  activities  has  been 
completed,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  if 
the  formula:  “Which  would  you  most  like, 
etc.”  is  used  only  for  the  first  and  the  eighth 
sets.  In  place  of  this,  say:  “Square  2”  (or 
whatever  the  number  is),  and  read  the  alter¬ 
natives. 

When  the  activities  are  long  or  involved,  it 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  abbreviate  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading.  Page  2,  square  2  (D,EJ^)  may 
be  shortened  the  second  time  to  ‘Interview 
people  over  the  telephone’,  ‘Look  up  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers’,  ‘Compute  the  proportion.’ 
Page  2,  square  5  (N,P,Q)  may  be  shortened 
the  second  time  by  reading:  ‘Spend  the  sum- 
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mer,’  only  once.  Ditto  for  a,b,c  on  the  same 
page. 

When  the  second  dot  sheet  is  used,  date  it, 
and  write  ‘page  7’  at  the  top. 

Dobctions  for  Scoring 

Stencil  keys  have  been  prepared  by  punch¬ 
ing  holes  to  correspond  with  dots  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  nine  divisions  of  the  test — Mechanical, 
Computational,  etc.  The  keys  are  to  be  laid 
over  the  dot  sheets  marked  by  the  pupils 
tested,  and  those  holes  counted  where  a 
marked  dot  appears  through  a  hole,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  circles  in  the  key  for  the 
seeing.  It  will  be  found  wise  to  look  over  each 
marked  dot  sheet  and  mark  any  dot  which 
the  student  did  not  quite  hit;  as  there  are  nine 
keys  to  apply,  it  will  save  time  to  be  sure  of  his 
marking  first.  The  score  is  the  total  number 
of  marked  dots  appearing  through  the  holes 
in  a  stencil. 

Regular  printed  profile  sheets  are  to  be  used 
for  the  blind  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  seeing. 

Where  to  Get  Materials 

Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Avc.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Booklet  entitled  Kuder  Preference  Rec¬ 
ord,  Form  BB,  with  answer  pad 
Pk.  of  25  Profile  Sheets,  Form  BB 

a.  For  boys  and  girls 

b.  For  men  and  women 

Manual  for  Interpretation 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Special  directions  for  the  blind 
Large  dot  sheets  (12V2  by  i3*/4  inches) 
Pk.  of  50  to  test  25  pupils 
Set  of  18  scoring  stencils 

Local  stationer 
Golf  pencils 

Small  dot  sheets  may  be  made  by  cutting  up 
a  few  of  the  large  sheets,  using  four  squares 
of  dots  for  each  practice  sheet.  Each  large  sheet 


will  give  nine  small  ones.  Cut  off  the  upper 
left  corners. 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE 
KUDER  TEST  AT  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 

Subjects: 

Our  program  included  the  testing  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Upper  School,  grade 
seven  through  high  school,  and  the  “post¬ 
graduates”  who  are  retained  for  additional 
training.  To  date  all  58  of  the  boys  have  been 
tested  and  are  included  in  the  following 
tables;  of  the  girls,  33  of  the  41  have  been 
tested  and  are  included. 

In  chronological  age  the  boys  show  a  nor¬ 
mal  distribution,  ranging  from  CA  13  to  22, 
with  two  G.I.’s  aged  23  and  31.  The  median 
life  age  of  the  group  is  18.  In  mental  age  they 
also  show  a  normal  distribution,  ranging  from 
MA  12  to  22,  with  a  median  at  18. 

When  classified  according  to  their  latest 
intelligence  tests,  we  find  them  presenting  the 
satisfactory  picture  shown  in  Table  I  below: 


Interim 

Wechsler 

Hayes-Binet 

Verbal  6/5 

IQ 

IQ 

Very  superior 

9-5% 

5.5% 

Superior 

17*5 

15- 

High  average 

33- 

29.5 

Average 

38. 

48. 

Dull  normal 

2. 

2. 

Median  IQ 

119 

II2’ 

Range  of  IQ’s 

93-149,  with 

89-134,  with 

one  very 

the  same 

bright  boy 

bright  boy 

at  170 

at  152 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  a  group  of  ex¬ 
cellent  boys,  upon  whom  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  testing  for  vocational  guidance.  Our  figures 
on  the  girls  are  incomplete,  but  indications  are 
that  they  will  be  close  to  those  for  the  boys, 
in  all  the  items  listed  above. 

When  presented  in  this  manner,  the  results 
do  not  seem  to  fall  in  the  form  of  normal  dis- 
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tributions,  and  the  distributions  for  Mechani¬ 
cal,  Computational,  Scientific  and  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  are  distinctly  skewed  to  the  left  (towards 
the  higher  percentiles),  while  the  distributions 
for  Musical  and  Clerical  are  skewed  toward 
the  right  (the  lower  percentiles).  The  table 
will  probably  be  quite  useful,  however,  in 
interpreting  scores  from  other  groups  of 
subjects,  and  probably  with  the  accumulation 
of  larger  numbers  of  cases,  the  marked  irregu¬ 
larities  will  be  erased.  The  great  individual 
differences  in  scores  is  also  reflected  in  the 
large  S.D.’s  which  are  found  in  the  results 
for  the  girls  as  well  as  in  those  for  the  boys.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  means  for 
Persuasive,  Artistic  and  Literary  are  pretty 
close  to  the  50  percentile  line,  the  others  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  skewness  noted.  In  general, 
the  obtained  means  are  pretty  close  to  what 
one  might  expect  from  testing  blind  boys. 
These  are  more  handicapped  in  the  areas 
named:  Mechanical,  Computational,  Scien¬ 
tific,  Artistic  and  Social  Service,  and  in  these 
areas  their  mean  scores  fall  below  the  50  per¬ 
il  centile  level.  Their  relatively  high  means  in 
Music  and  Clerical  may  well  reflect  the  great 
emphasis  on  music  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
with  its  vcKational  possibilities  either  in  per- 

Iformance  or  piano  tuning,  and  the  unusual 
opportunities  given  them  to  train  for  typing 
and  ediphone  work.  The  means  for  the  girls 
fall  still  closer  to  the  50  percentile  line,  none 
falling  below  the  40  percentile,  and  only  three 
rising  to  the  60  percentile  line — ^Persuasive, 
Literary  and  Musical.  Considering  that  only 
'  33  girls  have  been  tested,  it  is  perhaps  unwise 

I  to  attempt  explanations  for  the  differences 
between  their  means  and  those  of  the  boys. 
The  following  table  gives  the  data  recast  in 
I  a  better  form  to  bring  out  the  main  results  of 
the  tests.  For  this  table  we  have  changed  to 
i  percents  the  number  of  pupils  whose  scores 
I  fall  into  the  very  high  percentile  group  (75  to 
99  percentile),  the  middle  expected  50  percent 
(2574  percentile),  and  the  low  group  (0^24 
percentile). 


Table  III — Obtained  percents  of  58  Perkins 
boys  compared  with  percents  expected  in  a 
normal  distribution 


99-75 

74-25 

24-0 

per¬ 

per¬ 

per¬ 

centile 

centile 

centile 

group 

group 

group 

Expected  percents 

25 

50 

25 

Percents  of  58 

Perkins  scores 

Mechanical 

10.5 

55 

34-5 

Computational 

12 

48 

40 

Scientific 

22 

38 

40 

Persuasive 

20.5 

59 

20.5 

Artistic 

27.5 

38 

34-5 

Literary 

26 

50 

24 

Musical 

53-5 

43 

3-5 

Social  Service 

17 

48 

35 

Clerical 

36 

47 

*7 

Notice  that  in  the  Literary  area  the  percents 
for  the  Perkins  boys  conform  almost  exactly 
to  the  normal  expectation;  that  in  the  Persua¬ 
sive  area  the  percents  in  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  groups  are  equal,  though  somewhat  lower 
than  the  normal  percents,  while  showing  a 
higher  percent  in  the  middle  group;  that  the 
highest  group  is  enormously  overloaded  in  the 
Music  area,  and  quite  high  in  the  Clerical 
area;  and  that  the  lowest  group  is  overloaded 
in  the  Mechanical,  Computational,  Scientific 
and  Social  Service  areas  in  proportion  to  the 
highest  group  in  these  areas.  The  figures  for 
the  Artistic  area  suggest  a  bimodal  distribu¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  a  considerable  number 
who  are  quite  interested,  and  a  considerable 
number  who  have  no  interest  at  all,  with  a 
lesser  number  in  the  middle.  The  figures  for 
the  Scientific  area  give  somewhat  the  same 
impression. 

T he  reliability  and  validity  of  the  test  when 
used  with  the  blind. 

At  present  we  have  no  evidence  upon  re¬ 
liability,  but  next  year  we  shall  try  to  repeat 
the  test  with  a  fair  number  of  those  who  took 
it  this  year  and  calculate  a  reliability  coeffi- 
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cient.  Some  evidence  of  its  validity  has  come 
from  interviews  with  the  pupils,  their  in¬ 
terests  in  discussion  tending  to  conform  to 
their  profiles,  with,  of  course,  some  striking 
variations  and  surprises.  As  somewhat  more 
reliable  evidence  we  can  present  a  table  of 
correlations  between  the  percentile  scores  of 
the  pupils  and  the  judgments  of  their  teachers 
concerning  the  interest  and  ability  they  have 
shown  in  some  of  the  areas  in  their  school 
work.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  pupils  tested 
was  furnished  the  teachers  with  the  request 
that  they  should  assign  number  grades  to  the 
pupils  according  to  the  following  scheme : 

1.  Superior — most  likely  to  be  a  success  in 
this  area.  I  would  recommend  him. 

2.  Above  average — he  has  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

3.  Average — about  50/50  chance  of  success. 
He  has  no  special  facility,  so  success 
would  dep)end  upon  other  factors. 

4.  Below  average — I  would  hardly  expect 
him  to  succeed. 

5.  Inferior — least  likely  to  be  a  success.  I 
would  certainly  not  recommend  him. 

Tetrachoric  correlations  between  teachers’ 
judgments  and  pupils’  scores. 

Musical  Rating  by  the  head  of  the  music 
department 


Cor.rt  .95  Probable  degree  of  musical 
satisfaction  based  on  the 
pupils’  musical  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  date 

Cor.rt  .89  Probable  degree  of  success 
in  music  as  a  profession 
Mechanical  Rating  by  the  head  of  the 
manual  training  department 
Cor.rt  .78  Probable  degree  of  success 
in  manual  occupations 

Computational  Rating  by  five  teachers  of 
mathematics  (two  pupils  be¬ 
ing  rated  by  three  teachers, 
20  pupils  by  two  teachers  and 
the  balance  by  one  teacher) 
Cor.rt  .63  Probable  success  in  compu¬ 
tational  work 


Literary 


Persuasive 


Clerical 


Ratings  by  three  teachers  d 
English 

Cor.rt  .62  Probable  success  in  literary 
activities 

Rating  by  the  principal  d 
the  school 

Cor.rt  .24  Probable  success  in  occu¬ 
pations  depending  largely 
upon  persuasiveness 
Rating  by  two  teachers  of 
typing 

Cor.rt  .08  Probable  success  in  the  oc¬ 
cupations  listed  in  this  area 
in  the  Kuder  Manual 
In  the  Scientific,  Artistic  and  Social  Service 
areas  ratings  did  not  seem  feasible.  Few  of  the 
pupils  have  had  much  science,  and  the  new 
teacher  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  only 
a  few.  Most  of  the  vocations  listed  in  the  Ar¬ 
tistic  area  by  Kuder  would  not  give  occupation 
to  blind  people,  and  most  blind  pupils  have 
little  education  along  any  artistic  lines,  though 
modelling  gives  some  satisfaction.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  person  on  the  staff  who  could 
properly  be  called  upon  to  rate  the  students  in 
the  Social  Service  area,  though  some  of  the  oc¬ 
cupations  listed  might  be  filled  by  blind  people 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  high 
percentile  group  in  this  test. 

In  general,  our  trial  of  the  Kuder  Prefer¬ 
ence  Record  may  be  considered  a  success.  The 
principal  has  found  the  profiles  quite  helpful 
in  his  vocational  and  educational  conferences 
with  the  pupils;  the  pupils  were  quite  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  time  for  a  test  which  prom¬ 
ised  help  in  their  future  plans,  and  they 
seemed  to  get  considerable  enjoyment  out  of 
the  test  itself.  The  oral-dot  method  proved 
quite  satisfactory  as  a  group  testing  technique, 
and  might  well  be  used  not  only  in  schools 
for  the  blind  but  in  counseling  centers  for 
adults.  Besides  its  use  with  the  blind,  this 
method  may  also  be  used  with  semi-sighted 
subjects  who  could  not  read  the  fine  print  in 
the  test  booklet,  with  illiterates  or  other  non- 
readers,  and  with  foreigners. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  “AUGUSTO 
ROMAGNOLI”  FOR  EDUCATORS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

ELENA  ROMAGNOLI  COLETTA 


METHODS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES 

About  three  km.  from  St.  Peter’s,  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  fertile  district,  verdant  with  plant  life, 
rises  the  austere  papal  villa  “Casale  di  San 
Pio  V.”  This  building  adds  beauty  to  the 
modern  streets,  opening  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 
Once  a  lonely  and  rustic  district,  it  is  now  in 
the  course  of  transformation,  is  the  scene  of 
intense  construction,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  healthy  and  pleasant  part  of  a  modern  city. 

In  1926  this  villa  became  “The  Royal  School 
for  Educators  of  the  Blind,”  ttxlay  called 
“The  Government  School  Augusto  Romag- 
noli”  in  memory  of  its  founder. 

The  building,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
modern  addition  in  order  to  overcome  the 
insufficiency  of  space  in  the  old  house,  docs 
not  really  seem  ideal  for  an  institute  of  this 
nature.  It  has  no  regular  plan,  nor  is  its  up¬ 
keep  very  economical.  But  Augusto  Romag- 
noli,  who  first  experimented  with  his  methcxl 
here,  and  knew  both  its  drawbacks  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  insisted  on  having  this  place,  and 
this  alone,  for  his  school — because  these  partic¬ 
ular  drawbacks  fitted  in  with  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  educational 
method.  Besides,  the  large  garden  lent  itself 
to  outdoor  life — a  favorable  condition  for 
physical  and  sensory  development. 


We  have  just  received  word  o£  the  death  of  Elena 
Romagnoli  Qiletta,  who  was  good  enough  to  write  and 
translate  this  article  for  us.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Augusto  Romagnoli,  and  directress  of  the  school  which 
be  founded. 


The  fundamental  idea  of  the  doctrine  of 
Augusto  Romagnoli  is,  that  blindness  im¬ 
poverishes  life  only  when  the  person  handi¬ 
capped  by  this  privation  is  not  helped  to  ac¬ 
quire  self-confidence,  and  to  asscKiate  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  see.  Otherwise  he 
tends  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  world 
of  abstraction  instead  of  confronting  life  as 
it  is,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  satisfactions, 
its  losses  and  victories.  Therefore  he  must  be 
educated  in  courage;  and  at  the  same  time 
realize  his  own  limitations.  He  must  become 
enterprising,  but  not  presumptuous.  It  is  a 
question  of  developing  morale,  and  of  creat¬ 
ing  strong  will  power,  capable  of  surmounting 
any  obstacles  threatening  his  independence — 
either  in  the  physical  or  mental  field.  It  is  a 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

Nothing  fosters  this  idea  more  effectively 
than  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  small 
pupil  in  the  surroundings  in  which  he  finds 
himself  in  this  school.  The  children — nearly 
all  of  whom  are  from  poor  families — will  have 
to  go  back  and  live  and  develop  their  abilities 
in  modest  homes,  which  arc  mostly  situated 
in  small  mountain  or  country  villages.  There¬ 
fore,  they  must  find  surroundings  in  the  in¬ 
stitute  in  which  they  can  gradually  learn  to 
sense  obstacles  and  to  avoid  or  overcome 
them.  They  must  use  all  of  their  senses  as  a 
means  of  making  the  brain  aware  of  the 
presence  of  surrounding  objects.  If  these  ob¬ 
stacles  did  not  exist  already,  they  would  have 
to  be  created. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  school,  where  pupils 
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merely  attend  daily  classes,  it  is  a  home — not 
only  because  the  children  come  from  many 
different  parts  of  Italy,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
above  all,  because  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  imparted  not  only  in  a  classroom,  but 
through  each  contingency  of  everyday  life. 

The  ages  of  the  children  range  from  three 
years  upward,  and  many  of  the  older  ones 
still  need  personal  assistance  and  help.  Most 
of  them  come  from  families  where  even  love 
is  an  obstacle  to  education,  and  misdirected 
pity  prevents  the  child  from  leading  a  normal 
life.  In  the  school  they  certainly  find  love,  but 
an  understanding  love,  a  freedom  within 
limits,  and  a  homelike  atmosphere.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  pupils  and  teachers  is  a 
happy  one,  being  free  from  all  unnecessary 
and  estranging  severity. 

Before  admission  to  the  institute,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  must  be  filled  out  by  the  family 
doctor,  describing  the  child’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  giving  his  family  history,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  psychological  reactions.  In 
that  we  have  a  first  outline.  This  gradually  is 
filled  in  at  school  with  facts  gained  through 
everyday  observations  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  specialised  knowledge  of  an  assistant,  who 
studies  the  psychological  and  sensory  aspects, 
using  a  questionnaire  as  his  guide.  These 
spontaneous  observations  correct  and  amplify 
the  hard  outlines  of  an  official  questionnaire. 
Nothing  mattered  more  to  Augusto  Romag- 
noli  than  to  prevent  his  method  becoming 
mechanical.  He  often  declared:  “My  method 
is  to  have  no  method,”  meaning  by  this,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected  and  to 
allow  natural  talents  to  develop. 

The  method  of  Augusto  Romagnoli  assigns 
great  importance  to  physical  training  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  art  on  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  be  made  ac¬ 
cessible  through  the  other  senses.  The  former, 
increasing  physical  vitality,  creates  self-respect 
and  optimism,  thus  producing  both  charm 
and  sympathy.  The  latter,  enriching  the  spirit, 
does  not  exclude  the  blind  from  being  parti¬ 


cipants  in  the  greatest  joy,  or  at  least,  makes  ji 
them  capable  of  understanding  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  others. 

Being  able  to  find  his  way  about,  judging 
obstacles  at  a  distance,  spontaneous  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  world  around  him,  the  capacity  to  i 
handle  things,  to  model  and  to  draw,  give  the  I 
child  equilibrium  and  calm.  j 

He  is  at  first  reluctant  to  move  about  freely,  ] 
so  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  captur-  i 
ing  his  interest  and  curiosity.  This  is  the  most  ! 
difficult  task  for  the  teacher,  and  she  may  find  ! 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  guile.  The  pupil’s  in-  1 
terest  must  be  roused,  and  his  attention  held,  1 
by  novel  means.  Needs  and  wishes  must  be  | 
satisfied.  Prizes  may  be  offered,  and  anything 
and  everything  must  be  attempted  to  lure  him 
from  inertia.  ! 

One  begins  in  the  surroundings  in  which  I 
the  child  lives:  he  must  find  his  own  bed,  j 
walking  to  it  with  confidence;  his  own  place  ! 
in  the  refectory;  and  his  bench  in  the  class.  I 
He  must  pass  through  a  gate  into  the  garden  | 
without  touching  the  pillars  which  support  it. 
He  must  run  alone  a  road  with  trees  on  both  | 
sides.  He  must  follow  the  path  of  a  hard  ball  j 
and  the  track  of  a  person  walking  silently. 
He  must  use  his  hearing,  his  sense  of  tempera-  [ 
ture,  and  that  of  smell  to  the  full  as  feelers  to  j 
catch  the  minutest  indications;  he  must  be-  | 
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come  alert.  When  the  first  reluctance  to  move  | 
is  overcome,  the  blind  child  becomes  an  en-  1  fii 
thusiastic  collaborator  in  his  own  education.  li^ 
For  objective  knowledge  one  follows  the  sc 
same  process.  The  hand  must  be  educated  to  j  to 
recognise  differences  in  weight,  roughness  a 
and  smoothness,  and  between  lines  and  points,  i  w 
He  must  learn  to  touch  forms,  more  com-  !  1 

plicated  models  and  live  objects  lightly.  He  i  si 
must  also  understand  designs,  and  finally  he  !  c 
must  recreate  the  image  acquired  by  him  with  '  b 
schematic  drawings  and  modelling  plaster.  e 
To  speak  of  drawing  in  a  school  for  the  = 
blind  seemed  for  a  long  time  an  absurdity.  In-  |  r 
deed  there  are  still  today  many  people  who  | 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  draw-  |  i 
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ing  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
in  our  school.  In  the  first  reading-book,  the 
ABC  of  the  blind  children,  printed  in  braille 
and  prepared  by  Augusto  Romagnoli,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  universal  method,  one  finds,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  text — to  make  it  more  lively  and 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  learning — simple 
pictures,  reproductions  of  objects  well-known 
to  the  child :  a  little  house,  a  slate,  an  altar,  a 
steaming  cup,  a  fish,  etc.  These  pictures  are 
executed  in  points  of  various  thicknesses,  and 
planes  in  relief,  thus  producing  the  required 
effect.  The  child  spontaneously  begins  to  imi¬ 
tate.  He  has  already  acquired  a  certain  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  kindergarten,  sticking  pins 
around  a  simple  cardboard  figure  attached 
to  a  cushion.  This,  then,  is  the  incentive  to 
free  drawing.  An  alternative  exercise  is  to  ar¬ 
range  bits  of  string  in  a  required  form  by 
means  of  pins  in  a  light  cushion.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  child  reproduce  the  essen¬ 
tial  lines  of  a  figure.  In  this  way,  he  can  ac¬ 
quire  the  capacity  of  abstraction  and  synthesis 
in  gaining  knowledge  of  the  object.  The  blind 
must  reproduce  the  external  world  through 
a  form  of  mental  analysis.  Therefore  drawing 
serves  not  only  as  an  exercise  for  the  hand, 
but  also  as  an  element  of  proof  that  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  perceived  with¬ 
out  sight,  is  correct. 

Drawing  makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
find  their  way  about  in  the  city  in  which  they 
live.  When  the  child  knows  his  way  about  the 
school  and  garden,  one  begins  to  prepare  him 
ji  to  learn  about  the  world  outside,  by  means  of 
j  a  series  of  topographical  designs  in  relief 
which  become  more  and  more  comprehensive. 
Then,  having  studied  “touch,”  the  children 
start  learning  to  find  their  way  about  in  the 
city.  They  go  for  a  special  walk,  in  which  the 
blind  lead  the  seeing,  the  latter  acting  as  his 
eyes  only  when  necessary. 

The  same  system  of  topographical  design  in 
relief  is  used  when  monunients  are  visited. 
The  pupils  have  previously  been  prepared  by 
touching  the  various  architectural  elements, 


i.e.,  capitals,  vaults,  arches,  etc.  On  the  spot, 
they  are  compelled  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  their  hearing  and  their  sense  of  touch, 
which  helps  to  form  their  artistic  taste. 

Everyone’s  personality  is  enriched  by  an 
appreciation  of  art,  so  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  induce  the  blind  to  derive  all  that 
is  possible  from  architectual  beauty,  making 
use  of  their  sensations  of  hearing,  of  space, 
warmth,  etc.  They  thus  acquire  a  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  the  different  styles.  Augusto 
Romagnoli  succeeded  ‘  in  counting,  from  a 
distance  of  about  five  meters,  the  projections, 
which  stand  out  only  slightly,  from  the  wall 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  described  the 
approximate  width  and  height  of  a  hall  and 
the  shape  of  a  ceiling. 

Obviously  the  most  accessible  arts  for  the 
blind  are  literature  and  music.  For  practical 
reasons,  few  of  our  children  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  musical  profession,  but  all  are 
taught  to  enjoy  good  music.  The  girls  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  interpret  what  they  feel  by  means 
of  mime  and  rhythmic  dancing.  Through 
dancing  lessons  we  succeeded  in  animating 
with  hitherto  unknown  vivacity  and  mobility 
the  faces  of  our  young  blind  girls,  and  above 
all  in  giving  them  the  joy  of  feeling  them¬ 
selves  participants  in  a  creation  of  beauty. 

Could  anyone  see  these  dancers  later  on, 
transformed  in  everyday  life  into  knitters, 
seamstresses,  cooks  and  chambermaids,  or 
notice  them  walking  about  the  house  and 
grounds  with  absolute  security,  he  might  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  in  a  blind 
school. 

Also,  the  boys’  various  occupations,  i.e.,  bas- 
ketwork,  work  at  the  carpenter’s  bench  or 
turner’s  lathe,  gardening  and  the  care  of  ani¬ 
mals,  are  without  any  professional  end  in 
view.  Their  object  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
games  and  sports,  such  as  bocce,  archery,  etc., 
enjoyed  by  all  boys  and  girls — the  complete 
education  of  strong  and  happy  men  and 
women.  The  teaching  of  actual  scholastic 
subjects — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  science 
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and  history — follows  the  same  program,  and 
takes  up  the  same  time,  as  that  of  ordinary 
children.  The  Braille  system  is  substituted  for 
normal  print,  and  tablets  with  mobile  Braille 
characters  are  used  for  arithmetic;  cardboard 
and  plastic  figures  in  relief  are  used  for  ge¬ 
ography,  etc.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  been 
prepared  to  enter  high  school  with  ordinary 
children.  Some,  having  degrees  already,  prac¬ 
tice  their  professions  in  open  competition 
with  the  seeing. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  method  of  Augusto 
Romagnoli.  His  school  is  a  model  one — pri¬ 
marily  because  it  serves  as  a  training  ground 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  specialise  in  this 
field,  and  find  their  places  in  other  institutes 
for  the  blind  in  Italy. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  requires  a  spe¬ 
cial  article  by  itself,  but,  as  one  can  imagine, 
this  must  not  only  be  technical,  but  also 
spiritual  and  moral.  One  cannot  dedicate 
oneself  to  these  children,  who  suffer  and  are 
in  need  of  so  much,  without  love  and  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice. 

This  school  has  always  met  with  difficulties, 
and  the  tradition  still  holds  good  today.  But 
from  Augusto  Romagnoli  we  have  learned 
that  the  best  way  of  educating  children  to  op¬ 
timism  and  to  strength  of  character  is  to  set 
them  an  example  in  everyday  life. 


SIGHTED  AND  SIGHTLESS  TEAMED 
FOR  TRAINING 

At  Bay  Pines,  Florida,  two  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  I  have  left  the  hospital 
to  undertake  business  ventures  as  a  result  of  a 
new  method  of  orientation  training  which 
combines  the  efforts  of  a  sighted  with  a  sight¬ 
less  counsellor.  The  veterans  will  operate 
vending  stands  under  the  Randolph-Shepherd 
Act. 

Under  the  Bay  Pines  method,  two  orienta¬ 
tion  counsellors  for  the  blind,  one  sighted, 
the  other  sightless,  pool  their  resources  and 
work  together  to  instruct  the  blind  in  con¬ 


verting  their  common  skills  to  performana  | 
without  sight.  j 

In  foot  travel,  the  sighted  counsellor  starts  | 
the  men  on  their  orientation  by  explaining  j 
basic  methods  of  foot  travel  and  correcting  i 
their  mistakes.  The  sightless  orientor  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  the  more  complex  phases  of 
sound  interpretation,  and  aids  in  developing 
alertness  to  those  sounds  not  commonly 
noticed  by  seeing  people.  Throughout  the  re- 
habilitation  process  the  seeing  orientor  is  re-  j 
sponsible  for  observing  and  conveying  cur- 
rent  information.  The  blind  orientor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  special  methods  including 
the  teaching  of  braille. 

In  1945  a  canvass  of  VA  hospitals  was 
made  to  determine  which  had  groups  of 
blinded  veterans  who  might  benefit  from 
orientation  counsellors.  As  a  result  the  VA  ! 
centers  at  the  Bronx,  Bath,  Dayton,  Wood,  ] 
Los  Angeles,  Tuskegee,  Bay  Pines,  Moun-  ; 
tain  Home,  and  Kecoughtan  were  authorized  ! 
positions  for  special  personnel  to  carry  on  a 
program  for  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program 
provided  by  the  orientation  counsellors,  other  i 
staff  personnel  in  VA  hospitals  and  homes 
give  blind  veterans  the  services  ordinarily  | 
provided  for  VA  patients,  including  occu-  j 
pational,  educational,  and  manual  arts  thera-  j: 
pics;  recreation,  and  social  service.  1 

It  is  the  function  of  the  orientation  coun-  ’ 
sellor  in  the  VA  to  bring  about  slight  ad-  ’ 
justments  in  hospital  environment  favorable 
to  rehabilitation,  but  even  more  to  help  the 
blind  person  develop  adjustment  facilities 
within  himself  which  will  make  up  for  the 
embarrassment  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
seeing  public.  I 


France  has  recently  issued  a  new  stamp 
honoring  the  memory  of  Louis  Braille,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  braille  system  of  reading  for  the 
blind.  It  is  violet  in  color  and  shows  his 
profile. 


WE  ARE  HELPING  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  EUROPE 

GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


The  student  couNca  si  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind  has  sponsored  a  number  of  proj- 
ects  both  during  the  war  and  recently,  but  the 
plan  of  raising  funds  for  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Europe  has  interested  the  greatest  number 
of  students  at  all  grade  levels.  We  faculty 
members  who  have  worked  with  the  council 
in  an  advisory  capacity  feel  that  while  the  ac¬ 
tual  material  value  of  our  help  may  be  small, 
the  development  received  by  our  students 
educationally  is  very  significant.  Because  the 
blind  have  so  much  done  for  them,  we  feel 
that  every  opportunity  to  teach  them  the  idea 
of  their  obligation  to  others  should  be  seized. 

In  February,  1947,  the  council  perused  the 
literature  sent  out  from  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  and  was  immediately 
anxious  to  secure  more  information.  The 
Foundation  cooperated  in  our  project  in  a 
most  helpful  way.  It  was  valuable  to  us  in 
furnishing  addresses  of  people  in  Europe,  in 
giving  information  concerning  the  various 
schools,  and  in  its  willingness  to  send  over¬ 
seas  the  material  which  we  collect. 

During  the  war  our  students,  without  the 
help  of  staff  members  or  outsiders,  purchased 
a  jeep,  and  they  have  contributed  generously 
to  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  worthy  causes. 
They  were  looking  for  a  project  which  was 
really  big  enough  for  them  to  feel  that  they 
were  accomplishing  something  other  than 
just  contributing  funds.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  right  assignment. 

After  much  discussion  the  council  sent  the 

Miss  t?eorj{ic  Lee  Abel  is  Principal  and  Guidance  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


following  suggestions  to  the  various  home 
rooms.  The  students  were  requested  to  place 
a  penny  box  in  each  classr(X)m,  and  one  was 
placed  in  the  main  office  for  the  staff  and  the 
employees.  There  was  to  be  a  paper-saving 
campaign.  The  students  were  to  use  backs  of 
magazines  or  other  heavy  material,  or  even 
the  other  side  of  paper  which  had  been  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  assignments.  For 
every  sheet  that  the  student  saved  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  place  a  good  sheet  of  braille  paper  in 
a  box  in  his  classroom.  By  this  he  learned 
something  about  sacrificing  for  others  and 
also  something  in  the  way  of  appreciation  of 
the  paper  that  we  use  all  the  time.  Needless 
to  say,  the  pupils  were  quite  proud  of  the 
paper  they  had  to  put  in  the  first  box  that  was 
sent  to  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  first  box  was  sent  to  the  Foundation 
during  the  summer  of  1947.  It  contained  fifty 
braille  slates  and  a  large  quantity  of  braille 
and  construction  paper.  We  had  been  told 
previously  that  equipment  was  what  was 
needed  most. 

The  new  council  attacked  the  problem 
again  in  September,  1947.  The  idea  was  to  use 
the  money  which  had  been  raised  through  the 
penny  box  fund  to  send  a  box  with  some 
equipment  but  with  more  things  for  pleasure 
around  Christmas  time.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  school  which  we  had  selected  at 
Salonika,  Greece,  had  not  opened,  this  project 
was  not  undertaken.  Instead,  the  raising  of 
funds  was  continued  with  the  idea  of  sending 
a  larger  box  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year. 
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The  junior  and  senior  high  school  have 
shown  interest  in  the  project  by  including 
fund  raising  campaigns  in  their  social  activi¬ 
ties.  During  the  winter,  for  example,  the 
sophomores  sold  doughnuts  and  coffee  at  one 
of  the  high  school  dances.  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  article  the  freshmen  are  in  the 
midst  of  big  plans  for  a  similar  project  at  a 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  party.  The  eighth  grade 
students  distinguished  themselves  by  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  basketball  game  between  the  senior  boys 
and  the  staff  members.  They  had  a  tag  day 
previous  to  the  game  at  which  they  raised 
more  than  thirty-five  dollars. 

As  we  view  the  value  of  the  project,  we  have 
in  mind  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  carrying  on  this  activity  they  were 
outstanding  in  their  generous  contributions 
to  the  Friendship  Train,  and  that  they  are 
quite  busy  making  things  and  raising  money 
for  the  Red  Cross.  They  hope  to  make  a  bene¬ 
fit  program  the  climax  of  the  year’s  work. 

If  other  schools  could  realize  how  much 
pleasure  our  students  have  gained  from  this 
experience,  we  feel  sure  that  they  too  would 
engage  in  similar  activities.  We  are  eagerly 
reading  the  reports  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  and  we  learn  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  the  market  prices  of  things  we  wish  to 
purchase  and  send,  and  certainly  keep  coming 
back  to  the  idea  of  consideration  for  others. 


FOUNDATION  BRAILLE  WRITER 

In  some  way  an  impression  has  been  gained 
in  certain  quarters  that  a  private  commer¬ 
cial  company  developed  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  braille  writer  which  was 
placed  on  the  market  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  correct  this 
misapprehension  through  the  Outloo\. 

About  1929  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  took  over  from  the  Cooper  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  the  manufacture  of  a 
braille  writer  which  had  been  known  for  years 


as  the  Hall  braille  writer.  The  original  model 
of  this  writer  had  been  developed  by  a  Mr. 
Siegfried,  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall, 
then  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  time  the  Hall  braille  writer  was 
in  use,  various  manufacturers  produced  it 
and  from  time  to  time  made  slight  improve¬ 
ments  in  it.  In  the  early  1930’s,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  enable  it  to 
develop  both  a  braille  writer  and  a  new  design 
of  braille  stereotyping  machine.  In  1931  it 
came  out  with  a  braille  stereotyping  machine, 
and  in  1932  it  announced  a  new  braille  writer. 
Both  of  these  instruments  were  radical  im¬ 
provements  on  anything  theretofore  on  the 
market.  As  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  did  not  wish  to  manufacture  the  braille 
writer  itself,  arrangements  were  made  with 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  to 
produce  the  machines  in  lots  of  500.  These 
machines  were  then  sold  to  individuals  and 
institutions  at  cost  or  less.  The  last  lot  of 
these  machines  was  manufactured  by  the 
Smith-Corona  typewriter  company  in  1947. 

The  developmental  work  on  these  machines 
cost  the  Foundation  about  $15,000.  The  dies 
and  tools  for  manufacturing  the  machines 
cost  an  additional  $20,000.  The  cost  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  machine  and  making  the  tools  and 
dies  was  written  off  at  once.  No  part  was 
charged  against  the  machines  sold  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  it  is  expected  that  a  new  machine 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  summer 
of  1948,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more  of  the 
Foundation  machines  will  be  manufactured. 
However,  if  the  new  machine  does  not  live  up 
to  expectations,  it  is  just  possible  that  we  will 
revert  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Amerian 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  writer. 


Among  the  5,269  candidates  who  recendy 
sat  for  the  Municipal  Service  Examination  for 
typists  (Grade  2)  in  New  York  City,  were 
twenty-six  blind  persons. 
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Edited  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 


Some  weeks  ago,  a  communication  was  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  from  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  President,  and  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  in  which  attention  was  called  to 
some  proposals  made  by  the  “Planning  Com¬ 
mittee”  (Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Chairman)  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  National  Em¬ 
ploy  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

In  sum,  these  proposals  include  the  estab¬ 
lishing  through  Executive  Order  (requiring 
the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States)  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  which  Division  would  have 
hroad  authority  in  coordinating  all  exi.sting 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped,  now 
scattered  in  various  government  departments. 
As  proposed,  all  services — public  and  private 
alike — would  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
division  and  its  chairman,  including,  it  is 
presumed  (since  the  proposal  specifies  the 
Federal  Security  Agency)  the  Federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  now  operating 
within  ^he  Federal  Security  Agency. 

To  give  effect  to  these  proposals.  Joint  Reso¬ 
lutions  have  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (S.J.  176)  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.J.  302 — H.J.  303),  appro¬ 
priating  the  sum  of  $250,000  annually  for  the 
work  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.  According  to  a  communication  from 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  this 
legislation  did  not  originate  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  but  came  about  through  the 
“energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Merle  Framp¬ 
ton  of  New  York.” 


The  A.A.W.B.,  though  widely  representa¬ 
tive  of  work  for  the  blind  on  all  levels,  public 
and  private,  and  in  its  every  aspect,  has  never 
been  consulted  concerning  these  pro^wsals, 
and  since  work  for  the  blind  as  such  is  not  in 
any  way  represented  on  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  no  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  express  the  views  of  those  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind,  which  work  might  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  proposals  made. 

Experienced  workers  for  the  blind  (and,  co¬ 
incidentally,  workers  in  other  fields  of  services 
for  the  handicapped)  have  studied  these  pro¬ 
posals  at  length  and  many  feel  that  they  are 
not  in  every  respect  well  considered  and  not 
in  many  respects  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  best  in  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped  citizens  themselves.  Members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  were  asked  to  protest  the  pro¬ 
posals,  directing  their  protests  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Many 
did  so  and  your  Board  of  Directors  now  ex¬ 
presses  its  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call. 

The  following  communications  have  been 
received  by  the  Secretary-General  and  are 
printed  here  for  the  information  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  membership. 

My  dear  Mr.  Allen : 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  January 
23,  1948  in  which  you  express  the  views  of 
your  association  with  regard  to  a  possible 
executive  order  establishing  a  division  of 
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services  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

If  such  an  order  is  seriously  proposed, 
your  views  in  the  matter  will  certainly  be 
given  consideration.  However,  no  action  of 
this  sort  is  contemplated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  Connelly 
Secretary  to  the  President 


Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  recent  telegram. 

Inasmuch  as  several  other  organizations 
have  indicated  opposition,  such  as  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  telegram,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  rather  detailed  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  H.  Earle  Correvont,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
which  I  hope  you  will  consider  a  reply  to 
your  communication. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Schwellenbach 

(Secretary  of  Labor) 

Dear  Mr.  Correvont: 

President  Truman  has  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  telegram  of  January  15.  On  January 
15  you  also  telegraphed  Senator  Vanden- 
hurg,  as  a  result  of  which  I  have  reported  to 
the  Senator  as  follows: 

“This  is  in  reply  to  your  note  regarding 
a  telegram  received  by  you  from  Mr.  H. 
Earle  Correvont,  President  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Association  is  opposed  to 
efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
establish  in  the  Labor  Department  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  Handicapped.  I  assume 
he  is  referring  to  several  pieces  of  legislation 
introduced  by  several  Members  of  Congress 
— Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  176  by  Mr. 
Aiken;  House  Joint  Resolution  302  by  Mr. 
Miller;  and  House  Joint  Resolution  303  by 
Mr.  Kelley. 

“Mr.  Correvont’s  fear,  and  the  fear  of 


many  others  in  the  Association  who  have 
written  to  me  either  directly  or  through 
some  Member  of  Congress,  stems  from  a 
fear  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  transfer 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  they  fear  that  this  hand¬ 
icapped  employment  division  is  simply  a 
step  along  the  road  to  that  objective. 

"As  you  may  remember,  when  I  came 
back  here  in  July  1945  many  newspaper 
men  conceived  the  idea  that  I  was  coming 
in  with  a  determination  to  secure  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  into  the 
Department.  I  think  one  of  them  listed 
thirty-one  agencies.  It  was  true  that  during 
the  years  before  I  came  quite  a  number  of 
purely  Labor  Department  functions  were 
established  in,  or  transferred  to,  other  agen¬ 
cies.  During  the  first  month  that  I  was  here 
I  had  studies  made  of  these  various  agencies 
and,  as  is  natural  in  any  department,  the 
bureaus  like  to  increase  their  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  resulted  in  my  refusing  to  accept 
a  number  of  suggestions.  However,  the  fact 
that  I  did  have  the  studies  made  created 
fear  in  the  minds  of  the  agencies  involved. 
One  of  them  was  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Concerning  it,  I  struck  it 
from  the  list  in  the  spring  of  1947.  1  de¬ 
cided  that  that  agency  should  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  does 
not  involve  a  function  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  in  this  Department.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  Department  since.  I  am  firmlv  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  as  long  as  I  am  here 
it  is  not  going  to  be  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  nor  is  any  effort  to  be 
made  concerning  its  transfer. 

“The  question  of  the  legislation  to  which 
he  refers  about  handicapped  workers  did 
not  originate  with  me  but  came  largely 
from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Merle  Frampton  of  New  York.  A  couple  of 
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years  ago  Congress  instructed  the  President 
to  have  an  ‘Employ  the  Handicapped  Week’ 
in  October  of  each  year.  Each  year  since  I 
have  been  here  we  have  had  this  Week  and 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  place¬ 
ments  of  handicapped  persons.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  after  about  a  month 
the  interest  in  the  subject  ends  and  the 
number  of  placements  gradually  drops 
down.  In  order  to  try  to  keep  up  the  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  year,  I  invited  in  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  large  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  many  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  several  of  the  national 
labor  organizations.  I  invited  125  and,  to 
my  surprise,  116  came.  So  enthusiastic  was 
the  response  that  it  was  decided  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  out  of  this  large  meeting 
that  the  proposed  legislation  was  necessary. 

“The  part  that  the  Department,  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  will 
play  in  reference  to  the  handicapped  will  be 
simply  that  of  placement  in  jobs,  with 
which  function  it  is  charged  by  law.  We  do 
not  intend  to  infringe  upon  any  other 
agency  having  functions  in  this  field.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Schwellenbach 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  on  February  6  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee,  the 
directors  voting  to  appoint  as  members  of 
this  committee  the  three  living  immediate 
past  presidents,  with  the  senior  past  president 
as  chairman.  This  would  thus  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  rotation,  each  past  president 
serving  for  six  years,  the  last  two  as  chairman; 
and  this  was  favored  as  preferable  to  a  life¬ 
time  appointment  for  any  one  individual 
member  as  was  suggested  in  the  arrangement 


proposed  in  1937  and  followed  since  that  time. 

The  Board  also  voted  to  present  the  Award 
annually. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  the  members 
serving  on  this  committee  until  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  1949  Convention  will  be: 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker  (Chairman) 

Colonel  Baker  has  asked  that  members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  desiring  to  suggest  candidates 
for  consideration  for  the  1948  Medal  send 
their  suggestions  immediately,  addressed  to 

Alfred  Allen 

Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 

15  West  i6th  Street 
New  York  ii.  New  York 

If  you  have  suggestions,  don’t  delay.  The 
committee  must  soon  make  its  choice  and 
your  views  must  be  made  known  now  if  they 
are  to  be  considered. 

A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION 

Members  have  already  received  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Secretary  General  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  next  Convention,  which  will  meet 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  A  slight  change  is 
now  announced  in  respect  to  the  date.  The 
convention  will  continue  through  to  noon  of 
Friday,  July  i6th  instead  of  adjourning  on  the 
evening  of  July  15th  as  previously  announced. 
All  members  are  asked  to  note  this  change 
and  to  make  hotel  and  train  reservations  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

President  Cummings  has  appointed  a  pro¬ 
gram  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  (Chairman),  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Platt,  Director,  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  committee  has 
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held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  convention  program.  The  commit¬ 
tee  have  felt  that  with  the  steady  growth  in 
the  membership  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  particularly 
from  among  relatively  new  workers  in  our 
field,  it  might  be  helpful  to  plan  a  program 
built  around  a  general  review  of  all  work  for 
the  blind  on  its  different  levels — national, 
state  and  local,  publicly  as  well  as  privately 
sponsored — a  sort  of  inventory  and  stock 
taking  of  our  resources,  and  of  our  unfilled 
areas  of  need.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the 
opening  program,  there  will  be  seven  general 
sessions  at  each  of  which  our  work  will  be 
considered  on  one  or  more  of  its  several  levels 
or  in  its  special  application — and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  time  for  general  open  floor  discussion. 
While  details  are  to  be  completed,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  a  very  rough  outline  at  this 
time — subject  to  change  should  this  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  a  later  date. 

Tuesday,  July  13: 

9:00 — 12:00 — Services  on  the  Federal  Level 
Discussion 

2:00 —  5:00 — Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind 

Federal 

Federal-State 

State 

Discussion 
Wednesday,  July  14: 

9:00 — 12:00 — ^Vocational  Adjustment  and 
Training 

National  Adjustment  Cen¬ 
ters 

Residential  Adjustment 
Centers 

Non-residential  Adjustment 
Centers 

Individual  Adjustment  at 
Home 
Discussion 

2:00 —  5:00 — Demonstration  and  Discussion 
of  Special  Aids  and  Devices 
Sightseeing  Tours 
6:30 — Shotwell  Banquet 


Thursday,  July  15: 

9:00 — 12:00 — Work  of  National  Private  ! 
Agencies 
For  the  Blind 
For  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation 

For  Sight  Restoration  ■ 
Discussion  ; 

2:00 —  5:00 — Nature  and  Scope  of  Public 
State  Agencies  for  the  ! 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Private  \ 
State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Local  1 
Private  Agencies  for  the  j 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Friday,  July  16: 

g:oo — 12:00 — ^The  Psychology  of  Blindness 
— Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfcld  I 
Public  Education  Regarding  j 
Blindness  —  Col.  E.  A.  I 
Baker 
Discussion 
Business  Meeting 
Adjournment 

In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
possible  attendance  and  participation  at  gen¬ 
eral  sessions,  it  has  been  felt  desirable  not  to 
schedule  formal  sectional  meetings  this  year, 
but  instead,  to  arrange  for  dinner  meetings  on 
Tuesday,  July  13,  and  Thursday,  July  15,  for 
those  sections  which  feel  they  would  like  to 
meet  together  as  groups — or,  if  they  prefer,  for 
after-dinner  meetings  with  informal  pro¬ 
grams.  Next  year,  formal  sectional  meetings 
will  again  be  scheduled  but  a  departure  from 
tradition  was  felt  to  be  an  innovation  wordi 
trying  this  year. 
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I  N.  I.  B.  NEWS 


Thread;  In  our  July  1947  Special  Bulletin, 
wc  told  you  about  arrangements  with  the 
William  Johl  Company,  225  West  34th  Street, 
New  York  i,  for  special  prices  to  the  work¬ 
shops  on  thread.  We  would  like  to  draw  to 
your  attention  that  this  deal,  although  the 
shops  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it,  is  still 
in  effect  and,  while  the  prices  quoted  you  in 
1947  are  no  longer  effective,  the  William  Johl 
Company  will  quote  you  prices  below  their 
regular  trade  prices,  because  you  are  a  parti¬ 
cipating  agency  with  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

Wc  highly  recommend  that  when  your 
thread  needs  arise,  you  contact  this  company 
for  quotations,  giving  them  full  descriptions 
of  your  needs. 

Irish  Linen  Toweling:  Pure  Irish  linen 
toweling,  17"  wide,  in  six  different  pat¬ 
terns  is  offered  by  the  Ulster  Weaving  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Att.:  Mr.  R.  C.  Wiseman).  The  price 
is  .57*4  and  .60  cents  per  yard,  in  45  yard 
lengths.  If  you  are  interested,  write  them  direct 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  swatches. 

Greeting  Cards:  For  the  past  ten  years 
many  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been 
very  successful  in  having  blind  persons  in 
their  territory  sell  Christmas  cards.  Today 
many  of  these  people  are  making  this  a  year- 
round  business,  selling  all  kinds  and  types  of 
greeting  cards  such  as  birthday,  anniversary, 
sympathy  cards,  etc.  The  greeting  card  con¬ 
cern  with  which  we  have  been  doing  business 
for  all  these  years,  is  now  making  eight  differ¬ 
ent  boxed  greeting  card  assortments,  and  they 
have  also  added  to  their  line  a  box  of  imported 


N.I.B.  receives  special  prices  for  the  blind 
on  these  boxes  and  resells  them  at  the  same 
price  which  they  pay  for  them.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested,  should  write  to  N.I.B.  for  circulars 
and  price  information. 

Miscellaneous:  The  1.  G.  Brockelman 
Textile  Co.,  100  Worth  Street,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  products  through  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year: 

Unbleached  Type  140  Sheeting — 54" — 63" 
— 72",  either  shorts  or  seconds,  whichever 
arc  available 

Domet  Flannel,  36" — white — ^blue — pink 
Toweling,  15% — ^2^—70%  linen  with 
colored  borders 

Indian  Head — white  and  colors 
White  Terry  Toweling,  26"  and  36"width 
— single  loop 

Printed  Percale,  small  patterns,  68/72  con¬ 
struction 

Printed  Sheeting — small  patterns  printed 
on  3  75  sheeting 
Tickings 
Pin  Checks 

Waffle  Weave,  14" — Scrub  cloth  material 
Quilted  Mattress  Padding — 34" — 48" — 54" 
— 72"  width 

Single  Ply  Cover  Cloth — 72" — 90"  width 
White  Bath  Towels 
White  Huck  Towels 
White  Wash  Cloths 
Blankets — grey  for  camps 
Blankets — pastel  shades — 50%,  75%  and 
100%  wool 
Tapes 


English  paper  napkins  and  boxed  stationery. 
Both  of  these  are  unusual  items  and  have 


proved  very  good  sellers. 


Write  for  detailed  prices,  etc. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Effects  of  Blindness  on  the  Oagnitive 
Functions  of  Children”  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld  in  The  Nervous  Child  for  January  1948. 
“The  only  distinctive  difference  between  blind 
and  seeing  individuals  lies  in  the  perceptual 
field.  For  this  reason,  the  cognitive  activities 
are  the  ones  which  require  basic  changes  and 
adaptations.  Education  must  aim  at  giving 
the  blind  child  a  knowledge  of  the  realities 
around  him,  the  confidence  to  cope  with  these 
realities,  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  recognized 
as  an  individual  in  his  own  right.” 

“Circuit  Analyzer  for  the  Blind”  by  Clif¬ 
ford  M.  Witcher  in  Electronics  for  September 
1947.  It  is  stated  that  several  models,  capable 
of  rapid  and  accurate  use  by  the  blind  and 
essentially  equivalent  to  moderately  priced 
commercial  circuit  testers,  were  built  and 
proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  considerably  more  rugged  both  elec¬ 
trically  and  mechanically  than  most  commer¬ 
cial  units,  and  measurements  can  be  made 
with  it  at  a  comparable  speed.  Incidentally, 
this  instrument  is  now  being  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment. 

“Pulsed  Sonic  Beam  Obstacle  Detector  for 
the  Blind”  by  Clifford  M.  Witcher  in  Radio 
News  (Radio-Electronic  Engineering  Edi¬ 
tion)  for  October  1947.  After  a  discussion  of 
the  experiments  carried  out  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Company  and  of 
the  Etkin-Twersky  device,  a  description  is 
given  of  a  new  detector.  A  pulsed  audio  tone 
sharply  beamed  by  a  parabolic  horn  forms  the 
basis. 

Creative  and  Mental  Growth  bv  Viktor 


Lowenfeld  is  a  recent  publication  of  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  In  this  general 
textbook  on  art  education  a  special  chapter  it 
devoted  to  the  creative  activities  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  especially  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  weak-sighted.  There  are  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  artistic  expressions  by  the  visually 
handicapped.  This  book  deals  with  a  phase  of 
education  in  which  very  little  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

“If  Your  Baby  is  Blind”  by  Jane  Bull,  in 
The  Crippled  Child  for  December  1947.  This 
article  discusses  the  service  for  preschool  blind 
children  instituted  by  the  Illinois  Commission 
for  Handicapped  Children  in  Chicago,  espe¬ 
cially  the  institutes  for  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Jacksonville. 

Words  to  Live  By,  edited  by  William 
Nichols  and  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
New  York.  Among  statements  from  other 
well-known  men  and  women  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  this  volume  contains  some  well-chosen 
words,  “On  Thinking”  by  Helen  Keller. 

Eyes  of  Understanding  by  Frida  R.  Nilsen, 
published  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  is  the  life  story  of 
Viola  Eid,  a  blind  girl  who  successfully  went 
through  college  and,  before  her  death,  had 
made  the  start  of  what  promised  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career. 

“Conquest  of  Blindness  in  the  Hills”  by 
Aaron  Paul  in  Hygeia  for  January  1948  tells 
of  the  fight  against  trachoma  which  is  being 
waged  successfully  in  many  of  our  Southern 
states. 

Helga  Lende 


BOOK  REVIEW 
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LENA’S  LESSONS  IN  LIVING.  By  Elena 
Zclaycta,  as  told  to  Lou  Richardson,  125  pp. 
San  Francisco,  California:  Dittner’s  Printing 
House,  Inc.,  $1.75. 

Born  in  Mexico,  Elena  learned,  while  still 
a  child,  how  to  prepare  some  of  her  mother’s 
famous  recipes  which  brought  her  so  much 
happiness  in  later  life.  In  this  little  book  she 
tells  of  a  few  of  her  interesting  experiences 
while  still  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  some  interest¬ 
ing  events  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
family  moved  to  California.  She  also  tells 
briefly  of  the  various  jobs  which  she  held  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  to  Lawrence  Zelayeta. 

Mrs.  Zelayeta  lost  her  sight  at  about  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
her  second  son.  Although  she  tells  of  her 
natural  resentment  and  of  her  high  degree  of 
temporary  depression,  she  does  not  dwell  on 
this  period  of  her  life.  She  admits  that,  for 
about  two  years,  she  found  life  difficult.  How¬ 
ever,  this  period  came  to  an  end,  and  she  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  pick  up  where  she  had  left  off. 

This  book  is  not  about  Elena’s  blindness.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  an  account  of  her  experiences  in 
getting  along  with  people,  and  in  meeting 
life’s  problems.  Elena  is,  by  nature,  a  happy 
person  with  a  sincere  fondness  for  others. 
Throughout  the  entire  book  there  is  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  friendliness. 

Included  in  the  story  are  several  humorous 
little  incidents  which  took  place  while  the 
writer  was  in  Montana.  She  had  been  sent 
there  to  teach  special  courses  to  blinded  adults. 
One  of  her  courses  was  called  “Practical  Liv- 
ing”,  which  consisted  of  group  discussions  on 
everyday  living,  and  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  The  other  course  was  one  in  which  Elena 
taught  the  group  to  cook. 


As  I  read  this  book,  the  one  thing  which 
stood  out  in  my  min'd  was  the  fact  that  Elena 
was  able  to  pick  up  her  life  where  she  had  left 
it.  She  did  not  look  about  her  for  something 
she  could  do  as  a  blind  person.  Cooking  had 
always  been  one  of  her  specialities.  It  had  been 
the  thing  she  loved,  and  the  thing  for  which 
her  friends  respected  her.  After  blindness 
Elena  continued  doing  the  thing  she  could 
do  best.  She  went  on  with  her  cooking  for 
her  family  and  for  her  friends.  She  ran  her 
home  as  before,  and  besides  that,  she  enter¬ 
tained  her  friends  with  the  dinners  they  en¬ 
joyed,  prepared  by  her.  She  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  new  people  in  this  same 
way.  And,  along  with  her  super  cooking 
ability,  she  managed  to  keep  those  friends  and 
add  to  her  list  by  spreading  her  warmth  and 
wholesome  philosophy  of  life. 

So  many  of  Elena’s  friends  requested  her 
various  recipes  for  her  outstanding  dishes  that 
in  1044  she  finally  published  her  cookbook 
called  “Elena’s  Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish 
Recipes’’.  This  book  was  published  by  Ditt¬ 
ner’s  Printing  House,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco 
and  has  already  gained  great  popularity. 

Included  in  the  story  of  her  life  are  several 
references  to  famous  dishes  prepared  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  Elena  tells  of  how  she  goes 
about  planning  her  dinners  if  she  is  having 
several  guests.  At  the  close  of  the  book  are 
some  of  the  recipes  mentioned  in  the  story. 

This  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  just  a  little  too  optimistic 
for  our  newly  blinded  people,  it  has  real  value. 
It  is  certainly  an  excellent  example  of  how 
one  person  made  the  most  of  one  of  her  own 
talents. 
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— Grace  Proctor 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSIONS,  1948 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 


Training  Program  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind 


For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  College 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  will  offer  in  its  summer 
session  program  a  special  curriculum  for 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Arrangements  for  this 
training  program  were  made  by  Dr.  Francis 
F.  Powers,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin, 
Supervisor  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Security.  This  highly 
individualized  work  will  be  conducted  by  a 
special  staff  in  an  intensive  four  weeks’  ses¬ 
sion,  beginning  Monday,  July  26th.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  will  be  offered: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene,  Ed.  144  Bb, 
two  quarter  credits 

Ptirman  Dorman,  M.D. 
Structure,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye;  study  of  refractive  errors,  common 
eye  diseases,  normal  and  abnormal 
changes  occurring  within  the  eyes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  more  frequent  causes  of  blindness. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ed.  144  Ab, 
four  quarter  credits 

Bert  hold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Programs,  principles,  and  methods  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  based  on  a 
consideration  of  their  needs  and  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  blindness. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Visual  Defects, 
Ed.  138  Ab,  two  quarter  credits 

Berthold  Lowenfeld ,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  psychological  effects 
of  visual  handicaps  on  the  individual  and 
his  environment.  Adjustment  to  sudden 
and  slowly  developing  blindness  will  be 


considered,  as  well  as  the  person  born 
with  a  visual  defect. 

Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  EA 
139  Ab,  two  quarter  credits 

George  Bailey,  BM. 

A  course  in  the  official  contracted  system 
of  braille  for  those  familiar  with  braille, 
grade  i.  (minimum  of  four  students  re¬ 
quired) 

In  addition  to  this  special  program  many 
other  courses  which  should  be  interesting  to 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  offered  in  the  general 
program  of  the  summer  session,  including 
courses  in  Methods  of  Teaching,  Speech  Cor¬ 
rection,  Measurement,  Vocational  Education, 
Auditory  and  Visual  Aids,  et  cetera.  Informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  either  from  Dr.  Francis 
F.  Powers,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Washington, 
or  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
II,  New  York. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 


The  tenth  consecutive  Summer  School  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  will 
be  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June  21 
to  July  30.  This  training  program  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  project  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  Hampton  Institute.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cooper,  Dean  of  Summer  Study,  at 
Hampton,  assisted  by  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doc¬ 
tor,  instructor  in  English  and  history  at  Gal- 
laudet  College.  Other  instructors  are  Miss 
Martha  Hieatt,  of  the  Virginia  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Prof.  Elizabeth  Benson,  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  and  Mrs.  Mary  LaRue,  demon- 
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stratioti  teacher  at  the  Kendall  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  special  courses  to  be  offered 
this  summer  include:  The  Atypical  Child, 
Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades,  Special  Techniques  and  Ap¬ 
pliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Speech  and  Speech-reading,  The  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Signs  and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  and 
a  Workshop  in  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.  An  observation  and  demon¬ 
stration  class  of  special  pupils  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  training  will  be  offered  for  deaf 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  This  school  has  become 
the  largest  summer  training  center  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the 
country  and  an  increased  enrollment  is  antici¬ 
pated.  Information  in  regard  to  courses  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  Potts;  that  in  regard  to 
living  accomodations  and  expenses  from  Mr. 
Cooper. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
The  courses  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped  to  be  offered  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  this  summer  were  described  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  Medal  for  1947  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hower  Beamesderfer,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  last 
June  from  the  Yale  Divinity  Schex)!. 

Mr.  Beamesderfer,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
now  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal  is  given  each 
year  to  the  Foundation  scholarship  student 
whose  work  shows  the  greatest  intellectual 
achievement. 

The  award  was  established  in  January,  1929 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  formerly  President  of 
the  Foundation  and  now  Chairman  of  its 
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Board  of  Trustees,  in  memory  of  Captain 
Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  early 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
According  to  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
General  Chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
“The  observance  in  1948  of  National  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
February  22-29,  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  inter-group 
education,  and  of  securing  public  support  for 
it.”  Mr.  Patterson  went  on  to  say,  “Recent 
trips  abroad  and  observations  in  Europe  have 
deepened  my  conviction  that  we  in  America 
can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  this 
chaotic  world  than  by  demonstrating  here  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  diverse  elements  that 
compose  our  citizenship  to  live  together  in 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect.” 

The  blind  Mexican  composer,  .Alejandro 
Meza  Leon,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  off¬ 
ered  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  a  com¬ 
position  in  the  form  of  “Marcia  Eroica”  to 
commemorate  the  Mexican  heroes  of  1847. 

■ - - 1 
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INCOME  TAX  EMEMPTIQN  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Federal 
income  tax  law,  a  blind  person  is  permitted 
a  special  exemption  for  blindness  in  the 
amount  of  $600  in  addition  to  his  personal 
exemption,  any  credit  for  dependents  and  for 
all  other  allowable  deductions.  In  the  case  of 
a  joint  return  where  husband  and  wife  are 
both  blind,  an  exemption  of  $1,200  is  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  personal  exemptions.  A 
sighted  person  with  a  blind  spouse  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  $600  exemption  fot  his 
blind  spouse  when  a  joint  return  is  filed,  even 
though  such  spouse  has  no  income. 

This  exemption  is  not  granted  for  de¬ 
pendents — children,  relatives  or  other  depend¬ 
ents  whom  the  taxpayer  supports  and  who 
may  be  blind. 

As  an  exemption,  this  $600  is  excluded 
from  the  withholding  tax  and  any  person 
entitled  to  this  exemption  and  who  is  a  wage 
earner  subject  to  the  application  of  the  with¬ 
holding  tax  should  notify  his  employer  that 
the  law  permits  him  to  file  this  special  addi¬ 
tional  exemption  for  blindness  so  that  it 
may  be  excluded  from  the  withholding  tax 
calculations.  This  $600  exemption  for  blind¬ 
ness  is  allowed  the  blind  taxpayer  or  the  blind 
spouse  of  a  sighted  taxpayer  up  to  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  after  which  it  is  increased  to  $1,200. 
Thus,  after  age  sixty-five,  the  total  exemption 
will  be  $1,800 — $1,200  of  which  is  the  special 
exemption  on  account  of  blindness  and  age. 

A  blind  person  has  been  defined  as  an 
individual  whose  central  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  cor¬ 
recting  lenses,  or  whose  visual  acuity  is 
greater  than  20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends 
an  angle  no  greater  than  20°.  If  the  taxpayer 
is  totally  blind,  that  is,  cannot  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  he  should  attach  a  state¬ 


ment  to  his  return  setting  forth  such  faa 
If,  however,  he  has  some  vision,  he  must  ! 
submit  with  his  return  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
a  registered  optometrist  showing  in  detail 
the  condition  of  his  eyes  as  of  the  status 
determination  date.  The  American  Founda-  ' 
tion  for  the  Blind  will  be  pleased  to  supply  1 
the  certificate  form,  free  of  charge,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  If  a  person  loses  his  sight  during  the 
taxable  year,  his  eye  condition  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  that  year  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  eligible  for  the  special 
exemption. 

This  special  exemption  for  the  blind  does  ! 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  preceding  Janu-  I 
ary  i,  1948.  For  the  taxable  years,  1944,  *945>  ' 
1946  and  1947,  the  blind  were  granted  a 
deduction  (as  distinguished  from  exemption) 
of  $500  a  year. 

For  further  advice  on  this  subject,  inquiry 
should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  local  community,  i 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  send  upon  request  the  official 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  governing  this  clause  in  the  income 
tax  law. 

— A.A. 


The  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Problems  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  University,  May 
14-15.  This  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University, 
and  the  George  Davis  Bivin  Foundation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  are  open  to  all  interested  individuals. 


Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman  has  recently  been 
appointed  psychologist  to  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  on  a  part-time  basis. 
She  now  serves  as  consultant  on  problems  of 
blind  persons  to  four  states. 
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j.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Bund. 
^  The  Technical  Research  Department,  in 
j  February,  co-operated  with  the  Veterans 
u  Administration  in  staging  an  exhibit  at 
j  the  United  Nations  quarters  at  Lake  Success, 
showing  various  aids  and  prostheses,  such  as 
j  j  artificial  limbs,  plastic  eyes,  hearing  aids,  and 
i,  so  forth.  The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  to  ac- 
I  quaint  the  representatives  of  the  member 
governments  with  available  products  and  de¬ 
signs  in  the  event  material  or  advisory  help 
should  be  desired  from  the  United  Nations, 
r  I  Alreadv,  the  United  Nations  is  financing  the 
establishment  of  a  braille  printing  plant  in 
one  of  the  European  countries. 

So  many  letters  are  received  from  abroad 
telling  of  the  discouraging  conditions  under 
which  the  blind  exist;  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  such  people  might  often  ap¬ 
proach  their  Governments  f provided  they  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations')  with  the 
sugeestion  that  the  resources  available  through 
UN  be  investigated.  Or  local  agencies  for  the 
blind  might  also  be  encouraged  to  approach 
their  Governments.  Such  Governments  would, 
in  turn,  approach  their  delegates  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Affairs  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York. 

Combination  Telephone  and  Headset. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  announced  a  featherweight  headset 
for  switchboard  operators  in  which  the 
mouthpiece  was  attached  to  a  headphone,  so 
that  it  could  be  put  on  and  removed  with 
ease.  The  total  weight  of  the  complete  unit 
was  less  than  six  ounces.  The  company  was 
immediately  approached,  but  the  supply,  at 
that  time,  was  so  limited  that  none  could  be 


made  available.  A  letter  has  just  been  received 
from  California  with  the  information  that  a 
blind  insurance  agent  had  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  his  local  office  install  one  in  his  place  of 
business.  Accordingly,  contact  was  again  made 
with  the  telephone  company  in  the  hope  of 
working  out  arrangements  on  a  national  basis. 

This  department  was  advised  that  blind 
people  whose  business  requirements  would 
justify  such  an  installation  should  make  ap¬ 
plication  *at  once  to  their  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  business  office.  Equipment  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  available  for  immediate  installation, 
but  the  applicant’s  name  will  be  put  on  the 
waiting  list.  There  is  a  slight  additional  rental 
fee  for  such  installations,  but  the  fact  that 
these  headsets  leave  both  hands  free  for  tran¬ 
scribing  messages  will  often  more  than  justify 
the  extra  expenditure.  (In  case  the  description 
given  herein  is  not  adequate,  the  Western 
Electric  stock  number  is  "^aA). 

Cigarette  Box  Kits.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  the  head  of  the  leather-work 
department  of  an  agency  for  the  handicapped 
that  leather  covered  cigarette  boxes  for  home 
use  might  be  fabricated  without  sight.  The 
materials  for  such  a  box,  he  estimates,  should 
cost  around  fifty  cents,  and  the  completed 
boxes  sell  for  about  $3.50.  He  said  that  his 
plant  might  be  in  a  position  to  supply  kits 
with  the  leather  and  linings  cut  to  size,  and 
with  the  leather  crimped  at  the  proper  folding 
positions.  The  box  could  be  supplied  either 
assembled,  or  broken  down  for  those  who 
wished  to  assemble  them.  If  the  boxes  were 
assembled  beforehand,  the  operations  involved 
would  mainly  be  the  applying  of  the  adhesive 
and  mounting  on  the  box. 
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This  department  is  interested  in  receiving 
suggestions  in  the  matter.  Has  anyone  at¬ 
tempted  a  similar  project?  What  difficulties 
were  encountered?  What  success  attended 
the  project?  What  form  of  instructions  should 
be  included  ? 

There  is  such  need  for  home  industry  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  really  lucrative  that  it  seems 
wise  to  investigate  this  suggestion  thoroughly 
before  reaching  any  conclusion. 

Alarm  Clocks.  The  Technical  Research 
Department  has  managed  to  secure  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  Baby  Ben  alarm  clocks  which  it  has 
adapted  for  touch  reading.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  had  reported  that 
it  had  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  adequate 
supplies  to  fill  orders,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
these,  even  though  their  price  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  hieher  than  that  of  those  which 
the  Ziegler  Foundation  can  supply  when  they 
become  available.  Where  the  need  is  so  urgent 
that  any  one  cannot  wait,  these  may  be  had  at 
a  price  of  $4.25,  postpaid. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  may 
not  alreadv  know  it  that  the  alarm  hand  on 
this  model  cannot  conveniently  be  set  by 
touch.  The  method  which  is  used  when  the 
alarm  setting  must  be  changed  is  to  set  the 
time  hands  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  alarm  ring.  The  alarm  hand  is 
then  turned  until  the  bell  rings.  The  time 
hands  are  then  re-set  at  the  correct  time. 
Erasing  Sounikcriber  and  Audograph 
Records.  The  question  has  often  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  thin  plastic  discs 
such  as  are  used  with  the  different  dicta¬ 
tion  machines  or  with  the  All-Purpose  Sound 
System  could  be  erased.  One  would  have 
thought  this  was  out  of  the  question.  But  the 
other  day  a  letter  came  from  Edward  Small¬ 
wood.  describing  a  system  he  has  been  trying. 
He  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flat-bottomed 
pan  a  quantity  of  recorded  discs  and  set  a 
slightly  smaller  flat-bottomed  pan  on  top  of 
them.  He  then  covered  them  with  water  and 


brought  it  to  a  boil.  Since  the  discs  cannot 
be  removed  until  they  are  cool,  cold  water 
was  poured  into  the.  pan  which  was  used  as 
the  top  weight  to  hasten  the  cooling  of  the 
hot  water  on  the  discs.  Mr.  Smallwood  says 
there  are  probably  better  ways,  but  he  was 
able  to  re-use  discs  treated  in  this  way. 

Handy  Magnets.  Magneto  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  have  put  out  a  little  mag¬ 
net  with  a  handle  which  should  prove  handy 
for  seamstresses,  cabinet  makers,  and  Talkii^ 
Book  users.  It  may  be  used  as  a  magnede 
broom  for  picking  up  small  objects  made  of 
iron  or  steel.  It  is  of  no  use  with  brass,  copper, 
or  other  non-ferrous  metals.  The  magnet  it¬ 
self  is  made  of  alnico,  which  holds  its  strength 
indefinitely.  The  price  is  25^,  postpaid. 
Needle  Threaders.  A  great  many  re¬ 
quests  are  received  for  self-threading  needles, 
but  these  are  not  at  present  being  manufac¬ 
tured.  A  friend  of  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind  has  been  securing  all  that 
she  could  find  in  any  of  the  shops  in  England 
and  sending  them  to  the  Guild  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  Unfortunately,  as  of  this  writing,  none 
are  on  hand.  This  department  has  approached 
the  American  representative  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  explaining  the  reasons  these  needles  are 
so  important  to  the  blind,  and  he  has  agreed 
to  exert  every  possible  pressure  to  induce  the 
factory  to  upset  its  decision  to  make  no  new 
calyx-eye  needles  for  at  least  six  months. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  wire-loop 
needle  threaders  are  so  often  not  to  be  had 
locally,  since  they  cost  five  cents  when  they 
are  available,  and  since  they  are  often  broken 
in  use,  it  has  been  decided  to  lay  in  a  stock  for 
free  distribution.  These  will  be  shipped  in  lots 
of  three  to  any  blind  person  who  requests 
them. 

End-of-the-Paper  Indicator.  There  have 
been  frequent  requests  for  a  device  to  fit 
on  a  typewriter  to  inform  the  typist  of 
the  space  remaining  on  a  page,  or  to  an¬ 
nounce  approach  to  the  end  of  the  sheet. 
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There  are  in  the  files  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  solving  this  problem  but  they  have  the 
common  difficulty  that  they  could  not  readily 
be  fitted  to  all  machines.  Some  readers  have 
written  descriptions  of  their  personal  solu¬ 
tions.  Benham,  for  example,  cut  a  groove  in 
the  platen  of  his  machine  and  mounted  a 
lever  so  that  it  would  drop  into  the  groove 
when  it  was  not  held  up  by  the  paper.  When 
it  fell,  it  was  arranged  to  lock  the  machine. 
This  is  certainly  a  fool-proof  method,  but 
would  be  expensive  to  install  on  some  ma¬ 
chines,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  that 
machines  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  some 
central  point. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  variation  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  different  machines  write  at  one 
turn  of  the  platen,  but  investigation  shows 
that  most  standard  desk  models,  and  even 
some  portable  models,  after  the  paper  has 
been  lined  up  with  the  cross-bar  or  paper 
fingers,  write  just  about  two  complete  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  platen  to  a  sheet  of  regular  type¬ 
writer  bond.  A  single  marker  on  the  right 
hand  knob  should,  then,  provide  fairly  useful 
information.  This  marker  might  be  made  by 
drilling  a  tiny  hole  and  inserting  an  escut¬ 
cheon  pin,  or  it  rnight  be  built  up  by  tiny  dabs 
of  fingernail  polish  or  collodion,  or  a  notch 
might  he  filed  at  some  point  on  the  outside 
diameter,  or  a  thin  sliver  of  scotch  tape  could 
be  applied,  even  to  an  office  machine. 

One  method  of  using  would  be  to  insert  the 
paper,  turn  the  knob  so  that  the  indicator  is 
at  the  top,  then  press  the  paper  release  and 
line  the  paper  against  the  cross-bar.  Or  the 
operator  might  learn  the  proper  position  of 
the  indicator  so  that  the  paper  would  line  up 
with  the  cross-bar  when  the  point  was  at  the 
top.  One  could  quickly  learn  to  judge  from 
the  position  of  the  marker  just  about  the  po¬ 
sition  at  which  one  was  typing  on  the  page. 
For  example,  the  indicator  might  be  at  seven 
o’clock  when  the  last  line  on  the  page  had 
heen  reached. 


SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 

The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  has  a  Siooo 
annual  fund,  from  which  smaller  scholarship 
awards  are  available  for  the  assistance  of  per¬ 
sons  intending  to  become  (i)  orthoptic  tech¬ 
nicians,  (2)  teachers  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  or  (3)  specialists  for  blind  preschool 
children.  Anyone  wishing  to  specialize  in  one 
of  these  fields  may  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
the  amount  in  each  case  to  be  determined  by 
the  particular  need  and  costs  involved.  If  you 
want  to  enroll  for  training  in  one  of  these 
fields,  apply  for  a  scholarship  to  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Miller,  3<)  West  Jefferson  Road,  Pittsford, 
N.Y. 

Candidates  are  selected  with  the  advice  of 
a  professional  committee:  Chairman,  Le- 
Grand  H.  Hardy,  M.D.,  of  the  American 
Orthoptic  Council;  Mrs.  Virginia  Smith 
Boyce,  Administrative  Assistant,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Social  Work, 
George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social 
Work,  Washington  University;  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Ruth  B.  McCoy,  Assistant  Director,  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Lillian  Ray  Titcomb,  M.D.,  President  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  Nursery  School  for  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  Children,  Los  Angeles. 

DIRECTORY  CHANGE 

Page  98 — ^Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
has  been  changed  to  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  The  new  Com¬ 
missioner  is  W.  Arthur  Simpson. 
Page  103 — ^University  of  Wisconsin,  Courses 
for  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  In 
place  of  Dr.  Kai  Jensen,  chairman, 
supply  the  name  of  Dr.  Helen  C. 
Dawe. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Vermont  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 
Miss  Virginia  Cole  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  She  succeeds 
the  late  Miss  Ada  Crampton  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  July. 

Miss  Cole,  a  nadve  of  Bradford,  Vermont,  received 
her  B.S.  degree  at  Middlebury  College  in  1931,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  she  graduated  from  the  Boston  School 
of  Occupadonal  Therapy  in  1933.  She  was  employed 
at  the  Experimental  Stadon  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
and  also  taught  manual  arts  at  Perkins  Insdtudon 
for  the  Blind  for  eight  years. 

Miss  Cole  returned  to  Vermont  in  1942  as  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  She  has  recendy  been  working  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind  as  supervisor  of  rehabil- 
itadon. 

New  Y or \  Association  for  the  Blind — Helen  Keller 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  sp>ecial  showing  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society  on  Sunday,  February 
15th.  The  receipts  taken  in  at  this  special  showing 
will  be  presented  to  The  Lighthouse  of  the  New 
York  Associadon  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keller  posed 
for  her  portrait  by  the  disdnguished  ardst,  Gordon 
Grant,  who  will  also  paint  a  portrait  of  the  well- 
known  Lighthouse  player,  Miss  Ida  Scotd. 

The  Lighthouse  Players  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary  with  benefit  performances  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  April  7,  8,  and  9,  at 
The  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre,  iii  East  59th 
Street,  New  York.  By  popular  request,  each  even¬ 
ing’s  program  consisted  of  three  one-act  plays: 
Heaven  on  Earth,  by  Philip  Johnson,  Vision  at 
the  Inn,  by  Susan  Buchan,  and  The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals,  by  James  M.  Barrie. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind —  Dr.  H.  G. 
Dowling,  President  of  the  Alabama  Insdtute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  states  that  the  Insdtute  has  been 
enabled  through  an  increased  appropriadon  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  operate  more  efficiendy  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an  improved 


course  in  agriculture,  which  is  of  special  im 
at  the  Alabama  Insdtute  since  many  of  the  pi^ 
come  from  farms.  | 

Dr.  Dowling  also  remarks  that  the  InsdtM|^ 
now  composed  of  four,  instead  of  three,  units 
the  separation  of  the  blind  and  deaf  Negro  pupils  Im' 
been  made  possible  by  new  buildings.  Mr.  Arc6 
P.  Bardes  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Dep 
for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind  and  Mr.  Hal 
Graves  is  assistant  principal. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. — John  F. 

Major  Rtd.,  U.  S.  Army,  blind  rcprcsentadve  ot  lH  ' 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  is  tal^ 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  next  several  mondi^ 
work  with  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associadof  j 
setdng  up  their  new  rehabilitation  program.  1 

Brady  went  to  the  Industrial  Home  in  Septeiii|j 
1946,  to  fill  the  post  of  placement  agent  in  the  Vom 
donal  Department.  Before  the  war.  Major  Brady  «■ 
a  successful  execudve  in  a  nadonal  finance  corp^j 
don.  He  was  blinded  just  prior  to  the  closing  sti|j| 
of  World  War  II  in  the  fighdng  around 
With  a  war  record  to  be  proud  of.  Major 
decorations  include:  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Su^ 
the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the 
pean  Theater  Ribbon  with  four  battle  stars,  anil 
pair  of  decorations  awarded  by  France — the 
de  Guerre  and  the  Fourragere. 

Raymond  and  Vincent  Connell,  twins,  blind  uafl 
birth,  both  Brooklyn  newsstand  operators,  wii^ 
on  the  C.B.S.  Fifth  Avenue  Candy  Bar  Show,  “Sa|l 
It  Rich”,  turned  their  full  winnings  of  5/80.00  ( 
to  The  Industrial  Home.  f  : 

Ray  Connell,  who  answered  correedy  on  the  tjl 
for  the  brothers,  said:  “I’m  thrilled  to  have 
because  I  can  now  carry  out  a  long  felt  wisir 
to  show  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Iflp 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  they  gave  me 
Vincent  fifteen  years  ago  by  putting  us  in  Izlii  I 
ness  for  ourselves  in  these  stands  at  whiebs^*  { 
have  done  so  well.  Perhaps  our  contribudoa, 
help  the  fine  training  program  at  the  Home. 
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